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wool off, another hasa black spot, and another 
has a piece out of its ear.”” The man knew 
all his sheep by their failings, for he hadn’t a 
perfect one in the whole flock. I suppose our 
Shepherd knows us the same way. 

‘¢ MY SHEEP KNOW MY VOICE.”’ 

An Eastern shepherd was telling a gentle- 
man that his sheep knew his voice, and that 
no stranger could deceive them. The gentle- 
man thought he would like to put the state- 
ment to the test. So he put on the shepherd's 
frock and turban and took his staff and went 
to the flock. He disguised his voice, and tried 
to speak as much like the shepherd as he could, 
but he could not get a single sheep in the flock 
to follow him. He asked the shepherd if his 
sheep never followed a stranger. He was 


,6| obliged to admit that if a sheep got sighly it 


would follow anyone. So it is with.a good 
many professed Christians; when they get 
sickly and weak in the faith, they will follow 
any teacher that comes along, but when the 


®/soul is in health, a man will not be carried 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


BY D. L. MOODY. 


Christ says, ‘* My sheep hear my voice, and 
they follow Me”’ (John x. 27). A gentleman 
in the East heard of a shepherd who could 
all all his.sheep to him by name. He went 
and asked if it was true. The shepherd took 
him to the pasture where they were, and called 
oe of them by some name. One sheep 
looked up and answered the call, while the 
others went on feeding and paid no attention. 

the same way he called about a dozen of the 

around him. ‘The stranger said, ‘‘ How 
do you know one from the other? They all 
Inok perfectly alike.” ‘“ Well,” said he, 
“You see that sheep toes in a little, that other 
te has a squint, one has a little piece of 


away by errors and heresies. He will know 
whether the voice speaks the truth or not. He 
can soon tell that, if he is really in communion 
When God sends a true messenger, 
his words will find a ready response in the 
Christian heart. 

Christ is a tender Shepherd. Some of you 
may think He has not been a very tender 
Shepherd to you: you are passing under the 
rod. It is written, ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth. and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth (Heb. xii. 6). That you are 
passing uncer the rod is no proof that Christ 
does not love you. A friend of mine lost all his 
children. No man could evef havg. loved his 
family more, but the scarlet fever ie one by 
one away; and so the whole four or five one 
after another died. The poor stricken parents 
came over to Great Britain, and wandered 
from one place to another here and on the 
Continent. At length they found their way to 
Syria. One day they saw an Eastern shepherd 
come down to a stream and call his flogky 
cross. The sheep came down to the brink afd 
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looked at the water, but they seemed to shrink 
from it, and he could not get them to respond 
to his call. He then took a little lamb, put it 
under one arm; he took another lamb and 
put it under the other arm, and thus passed 
into the stream. The old sheep no longer 
stood looking at the water; they plunged in 
after the shepherd, and in a few minutes the 
whole flock was on the other side, and he led 
them away to newer and fresher pastures. 
The bereaved father and mother, as_ they 
looked on the scene, felt that it taught them a 
lesson. They no longer murmured because 
the Great Shepherd had taken their lambs one 
by one into yonder world, and they began to 
look up and look forward to the time when 
they would follow the loved ones they had 
lost. If you have loved ones gone before, 
remember that your Shepherd is calling you to 
**set your affections on things above’? (Col. 
iii. 2). Let us be faithful to Him and follow 
Him while we remain in this world. And if 
any of you have not taken Him for your 


Shepherd, do so this very hour.— Zhe [Lon- 
don] Christian. 


————-— +e 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 





For the past seven weeks we have been 
witnessing a most brilliant and unusual series 
of sunrises and sunsets, accompanied often by 
a weird glamor or brightness of the atmos- 
phere that has prolonged the natural duration 
of twilight and dawn. Many theories have 
been advanced to account for these phenomena, 
but that which at present finds most favor is 
the suggestion that was first thrown out by Dr. 
Meldrum, of Mauritius, and has been ably 
supported by Norman Lockyer, that they are 
due to the peculiar reflection of the sun’s rays 
by innumerable particles of lava dust suspended 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere. Shot 
upwards to an enormous height on that mem 
orable 26ta cf Eighth month, when the lofty 
island of Krakatoa was blotted from the Straits 
of Sunda, the ashes from that mighty furnace 
were walied from place to place by the upper 
currents of our atmosphere, which are believed 
to move at an immense velocity. At first they 
formed a pall so dense that Batavia was in- 
volved in total darkness for thirty-six hours. 
Gradually, as the heavier portions of this 
enormous cloud fell down to earth, the sun 
became again visible, but dimmed and shorn 
of its beams—as when we see it through a fog. 
This was its appearance at Mauritius and the 


Seychelles Islands on the 28th of Eighth! sidence would presently render the appearance 


month, and, a day or two later, on the Gold- 
coast and the shore of Brazil. In one place 
the sun appeared of such a paleness, even at 
noon-day, that an Englishman mistook it for 
the moon! After the lapse of a few daysa 
new feature is observed. From the 8th to 
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about the 18th of Ninth month, the sino 
appearance of a bluish or green sun wast 
corded in Ceylon and Southern India. In th 
former country it rose a bright green, becam 
blue at noon-day, and returned to a green 
color at sunset again. 
Norman Lockyer’s explanation of thew 
puzzling phenomena is somewhat intricate. 
but it is so interesting that I will endeavor to 
summarize it. Very many, if not all, sub. 
stances, when submitted to common white 
light, (which, as we know, is eomposed of the 
seven prismatic colors) have the power of de. 
composing it, so to speak, and of absorbing 
certain of its constituents. Thus the poppy 
appears to us of a scarlet color because it 
absorbs those rays of light which form the blue 
end of the spectrum, and suffers only the red 
rays to be feflected to the eye of the observer, 
But experiments have shown that the sam 
substance may under certain conditions *he 
made to intercept either the red or the blue 
rays of light, and it is believed that the red- 
selecting particles are coarser than those which 
absorb the blue. Now, let us suppose that the 
finer lava-dust which was floating in the air in 
the middle of Ninth month contained both 
red and blue molecules, and that those which 
absorb the red were the larger and more pow- 
erful of the two. It would follow that the 
solar beams, in struggling through this aérial 
curtain, would lose more of their red than of 
their blue constituents, and that the sun might 
appear at noon-day of a more less bluish 
tinge, which was actually observed. When, 
however, this orb was at or near the level of 
the horizon, how came it to be of a green 
color? In this situation, where the sun’s rays 
enter the atmosphere with great obliquity, and 
consequently have to traverse a very large ex 
tent of] air before they reach our vision, we 
must remember that another and more familiar 
agent comes into operation. ‘The normal 
action of aqueous vapor (which, by absorbing 
the blue rays, is the general cause of the ruddy 
tints of sunset) now comes in to reinforce the 
finer, blue-selecting particles of the lava-dust, 
and for a short time enables them to counter- 
poise the effect of the red molecules. The 
result of this would therefore be that, both 
the red and the blue ends of the spectrum 
being equally cut off, the green, central rays 
would alone be visible. j 
Now, the redselecting molecules being 
probably heavier than the blue, they would 
begin to fall gradually down, and their sub 

































































































































































of a blue tinted sun impossible any longer— 
which was the case. Meanwhile, the still finer 
particles would, owing to their extreme tenulty, 
remain suspended in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere for a much longer period. When 
we consider that the volcanoes of Java 
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been discharging their contents into the atmos 
phere for fully three months before the final 
explosion of Krakatoa, we may believe that 
jmmense volumes of minute dust and vapors 
may have accumulated there. At its rising 
and setting the sun would be viewed obliquely 
through euormous tracts of such material ; and 
it scarcely seems improbable that this latter 
might under such circumstances be competent 
to arrest the blue rays of light and thus to pro 
duce those brilliant red skies that we have 
been so much admiring. These are said to 
have been first observed at the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 20th of Ninth month, and in 
London on the gth of Eleventh month. 
Furthermore, the presence of such particles of 
matter would prolong the duration of twilight 
and dawn by innumerable reflections of sun- 
light, and would also account for the brilliant 
glow which lighted the sky even when the sun 
was far beneath the horizon. The higher their 
elevation, the more conspicuous would be their 
effects. Prof. Helmholtz of Berlin, calculated 
that this reflecting material (whatever it might 
be) must have been about forty miles above 
the earth’s surface, which is (according to 
some authorities) on the very confines of the 
atmosphere. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
these brilliant chromatic displays have been 
observed on the North American Continent. 


London, Twelfth month 2sth, 1883. 


*o - 
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RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 


BY WILLIAM L, PEARSON. 


Xx. 


Considerable space has been allotted to the 
observance of the Sabbath in Germany, be- 
cause it isa question of such vital importance 
to the Church as a Christian institution, be- 
cause this fact is so little appreciated by most 
German and many American professing Chris 
tians, and because hardly any other question is 
pushed home for decision upon the Christian 
public of the United States with such daring 
determination by European 
which has latterly been largely German 
Let us now give some attention to the army. 

The four great national educating and train 
ing institutions of Germany are the Church, 
the School, the Army and the Theatre. All 
Germans are rightly proud of their schools, 
which, if they do have faults, are probably the 
best national system in the world. We have 
frequently had occasion to observe how little 
Germans as a nation think of the Church. 
Yet, | suppose, only a small minority would 
premeditatedly root out this originating institu- 
tion, of which European civilization is the 
historical and also the philosophical effect. As 


Immigration, | 
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to the other two named institutions, which not 
a few Americans would limit to very small 
proportions, and some, including most readers 
of this Review and a good number beside 
Friends, would condemn, either as unnecessary, 
Or as positive evils, against neither the army 
nor the theatre have I heard more than a half- 
dozen Germans in two years oppose a word 
from principle. These half-dozen probably 
represent a few hundred. 


Perhaps Germany has as good an excuse to 
keep her large standing army, the largest and 
best drilled in the world, as any nation, since 
rival neighbors, east and west, have long vexed 
her and could now, like herself, be ready for 
war in a few hours; while it is not long since 
she was at war on the north and then on the 
south. Whatever else may be said of Ger- 
many, she is preeminently a military power. 
Primary to the determined money-making 
schemes to support the immense army in Bis- 
mgrck’s efforts to centralize and monopolize 
for the Government the great private enter- 
prises, was the design he had of putting the 
railroads and telegraph lines all at his com- 
mand. To carry out such measures with cer- 
tain success, there must be but one head in 
civil affairs, as there can be but one com- 
mander-in-chief in a great army. Conse- 
quently ministers of the Government depart- 
ments must be reduced to mere clerks of the 
Premier. For example, as quoted from a new 
work, ‘‘ Bismarck since the War,’’ a few years 
ago the young and promising member of the 
Cabinet, Delbrueck, made the mistake .of 
venturing to express his disapproval, at a Cab- 
inet meeting, of the railroad monopolizing 
policy. ‘That I can easily understand,” 
replied Bismarck, ‘* but don’t worry yourself 
about it, for it does not concern you in the 
least.” That day at dinner, said Delbrueck 
with asigh: ‘I will try to rent another house 
this afternoon,’’—the Ministers live in govern- 
ment property—which he did, and the next 
day received the anticipated formal request to 
resign his position., It has previously been 
observed that German soil is of late unsuited 
to the production of statesmen. The United 
States doubtless has her dangers in great rail- 
roads and other. corporations, which, con- 
scienceless, threaten to grind the already poor 
to powder. Here is the other extreme, by 
which most of the railroads and telegraph 
lines have fallen, one after another, into the 
hands of the Government, especially those 
leading toward the Russian and French fron- 
tiers. Others have been extended in those 
directions and new ones built. The system is 
now so complete, that, it is said, with a procla- 
mation of war nearly half a million of men 
might be in faghting order in three or four 
hours, and the number could be immensely 
increased within a week. 
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I have spoken of the one head of the civil 
government. What then of the Emperor? 
No well-informed person supposes that Emper- 
or William I. is a statesman. 


cunning, invincible and irrepressible statesman, 












turns them over to the Emperor, the one head 


general, Von Moltke. 
brought up within the barracks and is known 








politics. The nationally characteristic German 
fidelity is nicely exemplified in the emergency 








battle, as they did in the late Austrian and 
French wars. It is the tenacious determina- 
tion of the Crown which has swelled the agmy 








revenge, which naturally dies out very slowly, 
perhaps stirred up anew by the bantering 
celebrations and daring parades at the recent 
unveiling of the new monument of victory in 
the Niederwald, on the Rhine,—seem to have 
boasted that the French army is numerically 
larger than the German. Whereupon a lead- 
ing paper, upon military authority, sums up 
the German forces, including the standing 
army of nearly a half-million, the regular 
reserves, and other reserves of some military 
experience over seventeen years of age, which 
might be called out in case of an emergency, 
and makes above 2,800,000 men, who could 
be marshalled, if need be. Berlin, in the 
centre of the Empire, requires few soldiers 
and no fortifications ; but the soldiers regularly 
stationed there number about twice as many, | 
believe, as the entire United States army. 


What wonder the aged Emperor-soldier’s 
strength is taxed with his overgrown pet and 
all its pomp, paraphernalia and parade. It is 
drum! drum!! drum!!! all over the country 
in every town and city, the bugle, the drum, 
and marshalling of troops in time of peace, as 
if war had just been declared. It is the great 
Spring manceuvers and the great Fall manceu 
vers, the grand Summer parades here and 
there, the splendid celebration of this and 
that victory, the Winter decorations of now an 
officer and then a prince with the exact order 
of honor that shall define his place by the 
great war engine and machine, which go 
lumbering along all the year round. 

In spite of the commercial and other 
strengthening international ties, which con- 
stantly make war more difficult by making it 
the interest of each nation to discourage it and 
to mediate between contending ones, the great 


































Bismarck is the 


who—-and he makes more noble, brilliant 
strokes of statesmanship—turnishes the means 
for the support of the military system and 


of the army, and his shrewd, calculating 
The Emperor was 


chiefly as a soldier, which is rather typical of 
the House of Hohenzollern and accounts for 
the fact that his reign partakes of the camp- 


of war, when King, Crown Prince and other 
princes, trained like their subjects, like them 
take to the field and lead in the thick of the 


to such great proportions. ‘ome French, —their 
g P 
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armies of Europe continue to swell their ranks 
and impose the heavy 4 blood-tax,”’ followed 
by its innumerable other woes, upon the poor 
millions. Not that the people want war, nor 
that the rulers really love it, as might be 
supposed, but because each is too proud to 
propose, much less to urge, peaceful means to 
settle vexed questions of difference, and be. 
cause some rulers may be foolish and wicked 
enough, l:ke Napoleon III., to provoke war, 
Foolish and wicked : it is the folly that usually 
leads to the wickedness and often makes it sy 
desperately wicked. This may be nicely 
illustrated by a very brief Syriac story which 
recently came under the writer’s notice, and 
whose application the Oriental author wel] 
understood. The following is a free transla. 
tion: ‘* A villager with his axe and dog pass- 
ing through a forest found a tree containing 
wild honey. He felled the tree, secured the 
honey and carried it to a neighboring village 
for sale. His purchaser had a pet weasel, 
which, seeing the dripping honey, ventured to 
taste it. The dog sprang upon the weasel and 
killed him ; the owner of the weasel gathered 
a club and beat the dog to death; the dog's 
master seized his axe and slew the former, 
whose neighbors, becoming enraged, killed 
the murderer ; whereupon both villages rose to 
open combat and slew each other almost to a 
man.’’ Allowing for the superior culture and 
wisdom of kings and statesmen over that of 
villagers of the East, the rise of very bloody 
wars has originated in this century quite as 
foolishly. 


It has been granted that Germany has as 
good an excuse to keep a large standing army 
as any European nation, because of her posi- 
tion. I say not a right, for it is hoped, that 
few at the present stage of civilization and 
enlightenment will claim the right of war in 
itself, while most admit the excuse. But even 
the excuse is morally the same for Germany as 
for all nations, that based rather upon the 
barbarian principle that might makes right, 
than upon the Ciristian one, which is the 
exact antipode of the former, that it is 
better to suffer wrong than to do wrong; 
Return good for evil; Love thine enemies; 
Bless them that curse thee; Pray for those 
who persecute thee. Probably no one will 
doubt for a moment that it is a great boon 
to the German States of one language and 
many interests in common, to be united into 
one central national government. But the 
forced methods of confederation by which it 
was accomplished cannot be well defended, 
and probably few would undertake it outside of 
Prussia and none outside of Germany. The 
brilliant talents and tact of the far-seeing and 
keen-sighted Prime Minister, who through the 
brave royal soldier, has robbed Denmark, 
bluffed and wounded Austria, whipped France, 
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dared Russia and overrun ticklish boundaries} to, but he must admit he was least satisfied with 
on all sides to found and enlarge an Empire, | written sermons. After reading his sermons 
we freely acknowledged by those who like|he had often been ashamed to meet his audi- 
nd admire him least. But the conscience and}jence on his way out of his church ; would 
integrity of this giant statesman of the conti-| gladly have backed out of the window if he 
nent are seldom referred to with anything/could, feeling that he had failed to do his 
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more complimentary than a subdued smile and 
ashrug of the shoulders. 
(To be continued ) 
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THREE KINDS OF SERMONS. 


How shall we best present the gospel to our 
hearers ? 

At a ‘‘ ministers’ meeting’ in Saratoga 
Springs, composed of members of several lead- 
ing denominations, this subject was discussed. 
The writer was present and took the following 
notes: Dr. H. Johnson, of Chicago, said: 
Sermons are of three kinds. 

1. Extempore, or those direct from the 
heart and mind, prompted by the Holy Spirit, 
as the emotions of soul from the speaker to his 
hearers. 

2. Memorized or committed sermons, which 
may be known by the preacher’s mind being 
engaged in an endeavor to hunt up his words, 
instead of expressing those of his present | 
emotion. : 

3. Manuscript or written sermons. 

He condemned neither, but considered the | 
frst far the most effective and desirable. He} 
thought we should aim to discard all others. 
These leave room for the most direct connec- 
tion with our hearers and for the present 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Either of the! 
two latter betrays, and is a virtual admission | 
of, inefficiency and weakness. Dr. Holmes, of 
Richmond, Va., had a growing conviction that 
the practice of writing sermons is the madaria 
of the Church ; they serve as non-conductors | 
between the speaker and hearers. 

To be effective, a sermon should be an} 
appeal from’ the heart to the hearts and con- | 
sciences of hearers, and if wept into them all| 
the better. 

When young in the ministry he practiced | 





writing his sermons until they became a source 
of confusion and an impediment to trains of 
thought, a partition between himself and | 
hearers, | 

Dr. Spear differed from the line of thought) 
(being the only one among them who expressed 
any word of dissent), as calculated to cast 


hearers or his subject justice. ‘‘ Let us do the 
best we can for the glory of God, write or 
memorize our sermons if we cannot do better, 
but aim at preaching extempore as the most 
effective manner to reach the hearts of the 
people, and to serve as the oracles of God.” 
Jona. DE VOLL. 
The preaching of the Apostolic Church was 
certainly of the kind first mentiond, and 
Friends have always held it to be the only 
true manner of preaching. — ds. Fads. Rev. 


-- — 


A LOST LOCOMOTIVE. 


A locomotive ran through a broken bridge 
on the Kansas Pacific Railway, across Kiowa 
Creek, several years ago, sinking into the mud 
at the bottom, and has never since been heard 
of, though repeated efforts have been made by 
digzing and boring to recover so valuable a 
piece of property. The bottom is quicksand, 
but even quicksands have limits, and it seems 
very singular that the longest boring-rod has 
failed to find any traces of the sunken engine. 

By-and-by the silent, mysterious operation 
may drain the quicksand and harden it into 
rock, and then, long after the Kunsas Pacific 
Road has been forgotten, and the Kiowa Creek 
has vanished from the map, some future scientist 
will discover a curious piece of mechanism, un- 
doubtedly the work of human hands, lying 
under so many hundred feet of sandstone, and 
will use the fact as a basis for calculating how 
many million years old the human race must be. 
—Boston Transcript, 1883. 

Illustrative Fact. 

When a great English scientist of world re- 
nowned reputation was examining the delta at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River, the people 
of New Orleans in sinking a shaft in that delta, 
discovered, at a certain depth, the skeleton of 
a*Red Indian. After a careful examination of 
the facts of the case, our scientist affirmed as a 
verity of science, that that skeleton had lain 
in that position upwards of 50,000 years. In 
sinking another shaft in the immediate vicinity 
of the first and in the same deposits and at a 
still greater depth, a piece of carved wood was 
discovered. On examination this article was 


Witten sermons into the shade, for which he found to be a part of the gunwale of a former 
Was not quite ready. They certainly had one Kentucky flat boat, and according to the scien- 
tedeeming quality: they are more monu- tific deduction of our scientist, that piece of 
mental. carved wood must hive lain buried in that 

Dr. Stryker, of Saratoga Springs, the presi- place for more than 60.000 years, and fora 
dent of the meeting, thought it unwise to lay longer period the people of Kentucky must 
down any iron rules on this subject. He have been running their flat boats down the 
had used all three kinds of sermons referred Mississippi river. Such is the character of the 
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«And, finally, besides the native people, 
» are thousands of foreigners settling on 
coast, without churches, without pastors. 
ie faith of many is soonundermined. Their 
idren grow up ignorant of the Bible, indif- 
rent to religious influences. 

“Ten millions of souls on this coast are 
ing without the truth, and only in Chili, at 
z end, and Colombia at the other, a few 
en struggle to proclaim the glad tidings of 
vation by faith in Jesus. Who will come 
nd help complete this line from north to 
uth?’ — Gospel in All Lands. 


Mz. PETERSEN AND Dr. Sims have founded 
Stanley Pool a new station for the Living- 
pne Inland Mission. Dr. Sims very quickly 
mmenced to heal the sick, which gained him 
he confidence of the natives. These latter do 
wt labor hard enough to produce from their 
und the provisions necessary for the number 
4 Europeans established at Stanley Pool, and 
he price of provisions has greatly increased. 
fie steamer, Henry Reed, destined for the 
Jpper Congo, was to start out the first of 
ugust.— American Missionary. 

































YOUTHFUL HEROISM. 












In a long list of cases of saving life from 
downing in various parts of the British 
kingdom which have just been investigated by 
he committee of the Royal Humane Society, 
pe three in which mere children, whose ages 
moged from nine to twelve years, have gained 
ihe usual rewards for risking their lives to save 
of others. One’ plucky little fellow, 
B.G. Pile, aged nine years, has been awarded 
he medal for the following act: A child 
mmed Wyatt fell off the pier at Oreston, near 
Plymouth, on the 18th of August, and had 
nfed out about seven yards in about twelve 
eet of water, when Pike plunged in to the res- 
cue with his clothes on, swam out and reached 
the child, and swam back with it to some steps, 
where they were both assisted out. Another 
litle fellow, W. W. Hayne, aged twelve, has 
ben awarded a testimonial for saving a child, 
umed Humphreys, aged four, in the river at 
Lanberis, on August 20th. The latter fell off 
abridge into the river, near a whirlpool, when 
layne swam out fully clothed, and brought 
tim ashore. A similar testimonial has also 
ben awarded to a girl, E. S. Deacon, aged 
twelve, for saving A. Finch at Blackpool, near 
Dartmouth, on August 2oth. Finch, it ap 
pears, slipped off the rock, and became uncon- 
“lous, when Deacon ‘jumped in, fully dressed, 
and succeeded in holding her charge above 
Water until assistance arrived. A lad named 
H. Rex has also been awarded a testimonial, 
with another person named Issott, for saving 
Crooks, and attempting to save J. Crooks, 
*ho, while rowing on the canal at Fossdyke, 
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Lincoln, on the 15 ult., were capsized. The 
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medal has also been awarded to Miss Winifred 
Alice Crassweller for saving W. Richardson in 
the River Lea, at Clapton, on the 15th ult.— 
Herald of Peace. 








Famous DeEapD oF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-THREE.—Among political persunages, 
were the Count de Chambord, who claimed to 
be the legitimate King of France ; Gortchakoff, 
the Russian statesman and diplomatist; Karl 
Marx, social agitator; Abd-el-Kader, once a 
warlike chief in Algeria, subdued by the 
French ; and Alexander H. Stephens, ex-vice- 
president of the short-lived Southern Confed- 
eracy. Historians of note were Francois 
Lenormant, the Orientalist; John Richard 
Green, author of the ‘‘ History of the English 
People; and the French historical writers, 
Laboulaye and Henri Martin. In science, 
there were Plateau, Sir E. Sabine and Sir W. 
Siemens, physicists; Hermann Muller, botan- 
ist; and William Chambers, the ‘‘ people’s 
publisher’? and popular author. Eminent in 
philanthropy were Peter Cooper, Nathaniel 
Thayer and William E. Dodge. 





HEALTH. 


A Lesson WEtL Put.—Dr. Smith-Jones grad- 
uated with high honors from college. Everybody 
said that a brilliant future was before him While 
in the Seminary he paid his expenses by preach- 
ing, teaching, and writing ; and his scholarship 
was excellent. Of course he sat up late at nights 
(although the steam was turned off, and the room 
was cold). His rest was sadly broken; but he 
bore the strain very well, and would not have 
suffered at all, probably, if his execrable board- 
ing-house diet had not given him dyspepsia. 
When Mr. Smith-Jones left the Seminary he went 
to a large and flourishing church in the East. He 
carried with him a fine library and a notorious 
stomach. Smith-Jones’s library and Smith-Jones’s 
stomach were familiar terms in the school. (As 





this young man had decided, like Hawthorne's 
boy, in his childhood, to be two men, it is no more 
more than fair that he carry two great. family 
names). So Smith-Jones began his active min- 
istry. With Buffon, he believed that “genius is 
patience.” He learned to say with Mozart, “ Work 
is my chief pleasure.” He found comfort in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ saying that “ excellence is 
never granted to men but as the reward of toil.” 
So Smith-Jones was a man of many works for 
several years. He was faithful to his charge. He 
helped edit a newspaper. He published two 
small volumes of practical essays. He was one 
“to be depended on” whenever the public wished 
a speech, a lecture, a discussion, or a historical 
paper When he left college, his weight in pounds 
avoirdupois was one hundred and eighty. When 
he left the Seminary his weight was one hundred 
and hifty-five. When he took his first trip to Eu- 
rope his weight was one hundred and forty. Be- 
fore the second trip he’ had reduced himself to 
one hundred and twenty-six. During these years 
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of arduous toil his stomach was in a state of, Not many “ ministers and Christian worker lagging 
chronic revolt. ws nee I agai mond will find time to read them all; but so far as the mission: 
nervous system was demoralized. He could not ae . “On 
sleep. Nevertheless he wrote, read, studied, | °°" do so, it will be to their profit. The Com What al 
talked, sixteen or eighteen hours a day. At, mittee also recommends that Monthly Meeting revival 
length Dr. Smith-Jones was obliged to resign, | should have efficient working libraries withigm™ it? Do 
a _* — ee ee = ae reach of those engaged in Gospel ministry og ¥e kee 
undred and twelve pounds, He was completely | yp.) hi i the hart 
broken, His farewell sermon was eloquent and_| Bible school teaching. Among books Suitable fo get sucl 
memorable, ‘The Lord has seen fit to afflict | such libraries are mentioned the Speaker's Com devotio 
me,” said the Doctor, ‘1 am thrust aside in the; mentary, in ten quarto volumes; Smith's Biblia to answ 
— = nthe] “It — —, c ai Dictionary ; and some other works, As to 

r. Smith-Jones tried to be “two men,” and! ei aaah ; 

he failed. He said that it was God’s will that fe| N° mention is made in this Catalogue of work inthe ( 
should stumble and fall out when the race was! by Friends, early or late. It may be, we supposelill Union 
only half run. But was it God's will? Is it God’s! taken for granted that a full supply of the standard “Th 





eee ee oe ere pogroms! works of our Early Friends is in the possession 0 
aad pe sense and court inevitable ruin ?| the Committee, and, like those above named, wil 
Dr. Smith-Jones did not do enough, and, there-| by sent by mail to those for whom the collection 
fore, he did too much. Had he rendered allegiance | is prepared. It would, however, have been more 
to physical law his higher nature would have 4 satisfactory to some minds, and free from ob. 
shies ied Cen edie — —- | jection, if such were stated to be the case; and 


| even if counsel were added, to give some at leas 


| of the works of our Founders the preference, in 
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FRI EN Ds R EVI EW . | order of time and importance, over all those con. progr 
-—- ———____— | tained in the above interesting list. tion ? 
PH(LADELPHIA, FIRST MO, 19,1884. | - oo —__—___ itself 
—=—=—$_==_=>—>—>—¥———¥__—== | THE WORLD DOES MOVE.—-Let infidels and ag. go on 
AN ANNOTATED CATALOGUE has beenprinted by | nostics say what they may, “ Greater is He that Wh 
the Committee on Education of New York Yearly! is in you (that is, in Christ's disciples) than he yhel; 
Meeting, of Books placed at the service of “ min-| that is in the world ;” and with an increase like HH rectio 
isters and Christian workers” belonging to that| that of daylight in the morning hours, His king- came 
meeting. The following are the works named in| dom enlarges, of whom it was said that “of the I jan‘, 
| * 
the Catalogue: The Types of the Pentateuch, by | increase of His government and peace there HM ward 
McIntosh and Jukes; seven volumes, The “ His-| shall be no end.” Papa 
. . . . | 
torical Evidences” and “ Historical Illustrations} Thus the Gospel Jn Adi Lands speaks of the Hi of ge 
of the Old Testament,” by Canon George Raw-| Y¢4t 1883 : 2 by fi 
linson, of Oxford. Alexander's “Witness of the| . “ The year has been notable in mission circles Ho... 
Psalms to Christ and Christianity.” The Life of | for conferences of unusual interest—at Calcutta, 
: ners 1€ Lue OF! Osaka, Constantinople and Durban. Three of (@ mid 
Christ, by Farrar, and by Geikie. The Life of St. |these were undenominational and gathered the 9% we k 
Paul, and the Apostolic Church, by Farrar. The| workers of many societies and names in grand I one 
Life of St. John, by MacDonald. The History of; COPVOCations to discuss themes vital in each field ie 
: cee ue y “ | represented, and to seek a fresh baptism of the | 
the Jewish Church : Sinai and Palestine, by Dean| Holy Spirit. The other, that of Constantinople, Chr 
Stanley. The Progress of Doctrine in the New| concerned the relation of the American Board to J mor 
Testament, by Thomas DeHaney Bernard, Stu-| the native churches and pastors of the empire, } 
dies in the Gospels, on the Miracles, Parables tg of “ 4s had he at me “ae doe 
: ; ; |the work of evangelization at large. 
and Epistles to the Seven Churches, and Synon-| parts of the Turkish Empire there have been jm Me 
yms of the New Testament, by Trench. Pres-| notable revivals of religion and no,inconsiderable but 
sensé's Early Years of Christianity ; four volumes, | addition to the churches, In Japan the religious Hi ow, 
D’Aubigné’s Reformation in Europe. Geikie’s -pegeeigtion pr ee a general, an loo 
; oad SS has }gone into history as the best y 
English Reformation. Trench’s Medieval Church} odern missionary era, all whose years have J P™ 
History. Gouldburn’s Thoughts on Personal Re-| been wonderful. Not only so, the work of the 7 wo 
ligion, and The Idle Word, Finney’s Autobiog-| new year starts off under the pressure of this x the 
raphy. McLeod Campbell's Thoughts on Reve- se are - a Sees a ae 
lation. Plumptree’s Biblical Studies. Tyerman’s T sedans ‘tilt ead af en oem taking all de the 
Life and Times of John Wesley and George} nominations into account, there has been proba all 
Whitfield: five volumes. Lives of Rutherford, | bly the greatest activity ever shown in the — ha 
Leighton, Brainard, Henry Martyn, Norman Mc-| Of Home Missions proper, including cherch a gr 
* . z ing, missionary education, Sunday-schools a s 
Leod, Guthrie, Dr. Chalmers, Duncan Matheson, Bible-distribution ; and, on the whole, a generous Im ~ 
Henry Moorhouse, response to the calls upon the churches for the 
These are all valuable and instructive books.’ work in the regions beyond, though funds are Hi dc 
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ec csanctiilis nt stiienaaisctaiasesaniapiiaiaiedibennipaiminmagas teen 
lagging latterly with respect to several of our DIED. 


missionary Organizations, ELLIOTT.—On the 26th of Twelfth mo., 1883, 
“On the whole this has been a good year.|near Dublin, Ind., after a severe illness of eight 
What about the next? Shall 1884 claim a great ; months, Penelope, wife of Solomon Elliott, aged 
revival over this continent? Are we asking for | 65 years. : ein 
it? Does the Church of God want it? How shall; pjiffident and unobtrusive by nature, she was 
we keep pace with these calls from abroad and ‘yet a Christian by experience and a worker by 
the harvest ripening before our eyes, if we do not| conviction. A woman of few words, she used 
get such an impulse to consecration and heroic | them wisely and aptly, and withal was so imbued 
devotion to the Master's work ? Now is the time | with Christian love as to make her a benison of 
to answer such questions, | good to her family, the church, and her neighbors, 
As to work near home, the following expression | “ Let your light so shine,” &c. 


in the Chicago correspondence ‘of the Christian COPELAND.—Lydia Copeland, wife of Joseph 
Union is of interest : | Copeland, departed this life, Seventh mo. 22d, 

“The mission work is the salvation of all our | 1883, aged 80 years, 6 months and 6 days. 
churches. Were it not for the call which comes} As long as she was able, she was a diligent at- 
fom the neglected and dangerous classes among | tender of meetings; often walking four miles 
ys, some of our churches would soon die of re-|t0 Piney Woods Meeting (of which she was a 
gectability. The demand for money and service member) when inconvenient to ride. She was 
isso constant and so urgent that few professing | for several years a great sufferer from softening 
Christians can help being influenced by it ..., |Of the brain; but notwithstanding her mind was 
Many a man who has prospered in his business is | $'¢atly impaired, she almost invariably remem- 
giving his thousands every year for the support of bered when meeting day came round, Her friends 
missions in this city.” have the consoling hope that her end was peace. 


Isthis all the result merely of unaided human, COPELAND.—Carrie Hill Copeland, daugh- 
iter of Gilbert L, and Isabella Copeland, and 


rogress in intelligence, education and civiliza- : 
' . Were God ; ree ld aie ' granddaughter to the above-mentioned, departed 
_ 70d to leave the world, as it 15, tO | this life Sixth mo. 19th, 1882, aged 3 months, 


itself, after all that has been done for it, would it | 


goon to “ millenial” perfection? Assuredly not. NOTICES. 


; 
When Jesus died, His chosen ones were over-| A sTATED MEETING OF THE FOREIGN MISs- 
whelmed with disappointment. After His resur-| SIONARY ASSOCIATION will be held on Sixth-day, 





ection and ascension they waited for power. It | the 25th inst., at 1308 Filbert St., 11 A. M. 


Women Friends invited to attend. 


came, with Pentecost ; and they began to “ Chris. | age 
ye S. CADBuRY, Secretary. 


tianize” the world. Yet ¢hezr church (as out: | 
wardly regarded) in a few centuries, became the | 


oes = —— - 


: : New GARDEN BOARDING-SCHOOL,—Friends’ 
Papacy of Rome. How many precious revivals | school at New Garden is near the close of a very 
of genuine “ primitive Christianity ” were given! successful term under the new organization. The 
by fresh visitations of the Holy Spirit, here and 'spring term will open the 6th of Second month, 
1884, The prospects are good for a large attend- 

; ; y ance. Send in your applications. Send for cir- 
middle ages, history but imperfectly records, But ‘cular to J. M. Bundy, Veguslanethint, New Gar- 
we know that, except for such renewed visitations, | den, North Carolina. 


one church after another would undergo weak- | ————————————————"——"> 
ness, decay, and spiritual if not visible death. BOOK NOTICE. 


Christianity will not run of itself, in churches any | LirTLE MAy AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Ruth 
more than in individuals. | §, Murray. Columbus, Ohio, William G, Hub- 
Herein is the great hope of the world. Go | ee ee ear — 
does not desert any vine that He has planted. |. eat Lr i — which ought 
lies ana thei “i g nin ,; Des, and probably will be, a favorite with many 
and their contrivances may come to nothing ;| children, Not the youngest perhaps, as it is not 
but “the word of the Lord abideth forever.” Our | a “baby book ;” but it is bright and interesting all 
own religious Society does not, in its present out- pei. pre pon whohave eee —s 
= s ’ atsi liter to read will not be too young for it, “ Aunt Rut 
lok, ew 7 have all the strength, stability and takes, in this volume, a family, father, mother and 
promise of perpetuity that we desire for it. Yet, 'Tom, Johnnie, Bessie and May, from “ Daisy 
would we have anything to continue as it is but | Farm” across the ocean, and through Ireland, 
that which is according to the will of God? Let | England, France, Switzerland and Germany. It 
2 | reads like a “truly ” story ; the children are real 
that He will til deel a boys and girls, The mother tells them and her 
Wi so turn and overturn, that this, and | readers, in easy “talks,” many things about the 
all the churches, may be strengthened, “ not with | history of the places they visit, and the remark- 
hands,” but by His power, so as to become a able personages who have lived and acted there. 
great army, ever victorious in His name, The account of Germany is especially full of par- 
—— : |tculars, such as could be thus set forth only by 
‘one who had resided there, as the author of the 
Tue fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- book has, for a considerable time, 300ks not 
om, and to depart from evil is understanding. ' superior to this in intrinsic merit have sometimes 


there in Europe, Asia and Africa, during the | 


is pray, and continue to pray, without ceasing, 
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wide popularity and extensive sale. Let us hope] our being, though he has power to attect us, body 
that “Little May” will be equally successful. | and soul. 
Besides the publishers mentioned at the head of| 8. Draw nigh to God.” While resisting Satan 
this notice, the book may be ordered (price $1.00) | and keeping him at a distance, on the other hand 
of Robert I. Murray, 409 Broadway, N. Y., or of| draw near in spirit to God, in feeling, in medita. 
Friends’ Book and Tract Committee, 714 Water! tion, in prayer, in loving reverence and worship, 
street, New York, or Alice Lewis, 144 N. 7th St.,| And he will draw nigh to you. Precious promise! 
Philadelphia, Pa. No helpless, tossed, tempted, tried soul ever feels 
after God, desires His help and blessing, or 
breathes a longing prayer to Him, but He, asit 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. were, stands near and ready to hear, to help, to 
‘ioe pardon, to deliver from sin. Here is the greatest 





Lasson rv. First month 27th, 1884.| encouragement to prayer. God comes near to 
LIVING AS IN GOD’S SIGHT. James iv.7—17. | Succor and bless at every outgoing of the soul to. 
Gotven Text.—Humble yourselves in the sight of the wards Him. . He ny also draw near by means 

Lord, and He will lift you up. "Jas. iii. 10. of providential affliction, or aid by the voice or 


example of a friend, or through the channel of 
| Scripture. The words of Scripture often come 
home with great freshness and force to those who 
are drawing nigh to God. Cleanse your hands, 
ye sinners, Put away every evil from your out. 
ward acts and reform your life—the hands being 
the usual instruments of sinful deeds. “ Lifting 
up holy hands” is one condition of successful 
prayer. I Tim. ii. 8. And purify your hearts, 
ye double minded. They were partly inclined to 
serve the Lord Jesus, partly to serve the world 
and their own pleasures. They were bid not only 
to put away open sins, but also by co-working 
with God's Spirit to put away all evil desires from 
the heart and to make their motives and affec- 


After the last lesson James turns abruptly from 
the fruits of righteousness, sown in peace by the 
peacemakers, to inquire whence came wars and 
fightings. among those he was addressing. He | 
was probably writing to Jewish Christians, but at 
the same time his Jewish brethren among whom 
he lived would be present to fhis thoughts, The 
fierce zealots and other factions of that time| 
among the Jews were often at strife, and Josephus | 
tells how they slew each other by thousands 
during the siege of Jerusalem in their insane fury. 
Possibly some who had embraced Christianity 
gave place afterwards to this bitter spirit. James! 
traces all wars to the lusts which struggle and 
rage in men when not subdued or removed by | tions 

s¢ : : eS pure. 

Divine grace. Wars among professing Christian | 9. Be afflicted, ard mourn, and weep. Those 
nations are wholly opposed to the teaching and | who loved the world and its lusts are bid to feel 
spirit of the Gospel of Christ, the Prince of Peace. | their own wretchedness ; to know and admit with 
James then rebukes the love of the world as en- repentant sorrow that they were “ poor and mise- 
mity against God, and asserts that “ Passionately, rable and blind and naked,” and in penitence 


aye, with passion that is even terrible, He yearneth | for their state of heart to mourn and weep, with 
for the entire possession of the spirit He himself | s,¢ demonstration of feeling common to the Jews 
gave to dwell in us, But in proportion to His 


Sitiecrhhad ‘sth : and other oriental people. Such mourning and 
: ery. jealousy is the grace that He giveth. it | weeping convicted sinners sometimes show yet. 

is the measure of His intense yearning forus."—| “754 your laughter be turned to mourning, and 
Canon Cook. ' 


f | our joy to heaviness, Instead of careless, god- 
That He may take blessed possession of us, we oes oon and mirth, think of your condition, 
must be humble and lovingly submissive to Him,| }ament your state, and turn from it to the pure 
and allow Him to bring every thought into sub-| joy of holy living, of converse with the Lord and 
jection to Himself lof duty done. Heaviness is the downcast heart 
7. Submit yourselves therefore to God. (Be, and eye with which the publican smote upon his 
subject therefore unto God. R. V.) Because He} breast and said, “God be merciful to me, @ 
opposes Himself to the froward to bring thei! sinner.” 
down to humility, but helps the humble, we are| zo. Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, 
to be submissive unto Him. This is our patt.| Instead of looking on their characters as they ap- 
God gives us ability to submit ourselves to His | peared to themselves or to their comrades, and 
loving disposal, and asks that we doit. In this} going on with heads tossed high, they were to see 
state Christ, who overcame all the powers of evil, themselves as they were in the Lord's sight, half- 
will give us ability to overcome the evil one. hearted, sinful, vile, and to abase themselves be- 
Kesist the devil, (but resist the devil, R. V.)\fore Him. Then He would lift up their hearts 
and he will flee from you. Use your power of! with pardon and peace, and give grace to live 
choice, and on one side submit to God, on the| unto Himself. And he shall exalt you Looking 
other resist Satan, fight against him, oppose his | at self begets grief for sin; a look to the Lord in 
temptations in all things—then Christ, the all- | repentant faith gives life and health, and pardon 
conquering Captain of salvation, is on your side, | through His blood. He will wipe away the tears 
and victory issure, And he will flee from you.\ of penitence and give moral beauty, instead of 
He and his temptations disappear for the time ;| ‘he ashes of sorrow. nS 
and when steadily resisted, often cease to trouble | These words are not addressed to the Christian 
at all. He who resists all allurements to drink| of ‘tender spirit who is faithful to the Lord. He 
will never become a drunkard. He who has been | ever has a deep well of peace in his soul. John 
a drunkard and resists the temptation to drink| xiv, 27. 
the instant it appears, and does this habitually,| zz. Speak not evil one of another, brethren. 
will be wholly delivered at length from the desire | He now returns to the evils of the tongue and of 
of drink, The devil is a real being, a rebel angel, harsh judging. Watch thy own thoughts and com 
(Rev. xii. 9) and has no proper connection with duct strictly, judge thyself for wrong-doing, but 
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no word of harsh judgment of another pass | our plans, in our abilities to carry them out, in our 
lips. If compelled to refer to the defects of | wisdom,—such glorving is evil. 
y brother, let it be with grief tor his sin and de.| 17. Therefore tohim ( To him therefore R. V.) 
for his restoration. Brethren, still this af-| ‘hat knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
wionate term, as to fellow Jews or to fellow | é¢ zs sin. Knowing how you ought to act, since I 
sfessors of Christ's name. He that speaketh|have taught you, if you do not act up to your 
jof his (against a R. V.) brother, and (or R.V.) | knowledge, it is sin, But the principle is a wide 
igeth his brother, speaketh evil of (speaketh|one. If we know anything is right and omit to 

mst. V.) the law, and judgeth the /aw.| do it, it is sin. If God has taught us the duty of 
wd’slaw says, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor | total abstinence from alcoholic drinks for our own 
thyself,” but if thou speak in harsh condemna- | sake and the sake of others, and we do not ab- 
» of thy brother, thou dost not act under the | stain, and do not give our voice and influence for 
ww, but as if the law was wrong; thou makest| abstinence, we sin. If we know that we ought to 
weelf a judge of it. But if thou judge the law, | aid in the spread of the gospel and neglect it, we 
wu art not a doer of the law, but a judge. In-| sin. If there are about us the ignorant, the needy, 
ad of living cheerfully under the law as a sub- | the sick, the neglected, and we do not help them 
:, thou a eae it as a judge, and a| asthe Lord gives ability, we sin. 
maker of law forthyself. Zhere ts one lawgiver, | 
(ne only is the dawgiver and judge, even he _ 

V.) who is able to save and to destroy. It is| . ': Humility is necessary because God so de- 
id only who is both the lawgiver and the judge | Sites the salvation of all that He resists and chas- 
those who break the law; thou shouldst not at-| "Ses the proud, but helps and saves the humble, 
mptto usurp His place, He is able to destroy| 2- Living asin God's sight leads to submission 
hell, Matt. x. 28, or to save in this life and in| t© Him in all things, and to resisting evil. 
aven those who humble themselves and look! 3- He who yearns after the Lord finds Him 
bHim for salvation. Who are thou that judgest | ever nigh ; but must put away sin from his hands 
wither? (thy neighbor R. V.) Shall a worm | 25d heart. ; : 

pe thee take the place of God's majesty as| 4. He who humbles himself finds God ready to 
ige?. No man or set of men can make laws lift him up to favor and holiness. ; 

rules of conduct inconsistent with the laws!. 5. Phe law of love forbids evil speaking, harsh 
tich the Lord Jesus has given for His people. judgments, and laying down any laws for others 
3. Go tonow, Give attention! Ye that say, | consistent with God's law. 
day or to-morrow we will go into such acity,| © Living as in God's sight leads us to propose 
lis city, R. V.) and continue there a year, (and | 2° pians without regard to His will, but ever to 
nd a year there, R. V.) and buy and seli, (and | trust His kindness, 

ue,R. V.) and get gain. Conquered, exiled, 7. Living as in His sight leads us to do all the 
persed through the nations, the Jews then, as good we know, 





w,were given to trade, and to moving from 7 te on 

aceto place Priscilla and Aquila are shown! Annual Meeting of the Women’s Foreign 
the Acts and Epistles to have stayed for a time Missionary Association of Friends of 
ooeeces in succession. VW wild : instead of, Philadelphia. 

od will, a 


4. Whereas ye know not what shall be on the A considerable number of women Friends, with 
mow, From presumption in judging, James' a few men, gathered for this interesting occasion, 
msto presuming on the future. Atl Scripture! at the Lecust Street Mission House, on Third-day 
aches, what observation confirms, that we cannot morning, First mo. 8th. Sarah W. Nicholson oc- 
llwhat aday may bring forth. We should live | cupied the chair. 
pd act as depending hour by hour on God's The Annual Report was read, giving a full ac- 
widence, and ready at any time to be called | count of the work of the Association during the 
way. For what is your life? ltis even (What past year, in Syria, India and Mexico. A school 
jour life? For ye are R.V.) a vapor, that ap- {ox thirty girls has been maintained at Hoshanga- 
areth Jor alittle time, and then vanisheth away. bad, India, where no mission except that of 
to has not seen a little mist over water or a’ Friends exists within two hundred miles. Julia 
bountain side melt away like steam from a loco-| L, Ballinger, who started for Mexico under the 
btive in the surrounding air? So we appear! auspices of this Association; has arrived safely 
ad live a little time, then vanish. | and well at Matamoras ; ready to begin her work 
lj, For that ye ought to say, If the Lord will,’ there. 

shall (both R. V.) dive, and do this or that.| The Association, which was organized about a 
ependence on the Lord's will at all times, and’ year ago with sixteen members. has now one hun- 
Pecially when proposing some change of home| dred and sixty-five members. Its receipts during 
business, should be our habit of mind, Though the year have been about $2220; of which all but 
e words, “If the Lord will,” when often re-! about $200 has been either expended or pledged 
ated, might lose their meaning and become ir- | to pay for engagements already contracted. One 
verent, yet we may properly use them as we’ of these is, the translation into Arabic of Foster's 
tl them to be sincere. | “Story of the Gospel for Children.” 

16. But now ye rejoice in your boastings. (But\ A letter of loving sympathy and encouragement _ 
ye glory in your vauntings. R. V.) With | was received and read from the Women's Foreign 
sumptuous self-confidence they laid their} Missionary Association of Western Yearly Meet- 
mis, and spoke of what they would achieve.’ ing. The Corresponding Secretary was instructed 

M! such rejoicing is evil. (All such glorying to prepare a reply to this epistle. 
ail, R.V.) It is right to glory in the Lord,! Layah Barakat, a Syrian woman, gave a touch- 
hd in the cross of Christ, but to glory in self, in ing, and, in parts, thrilling account of her early 
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ntement, 
conversion to Christianity in a mission school on | your school ; that is why I ask catalogue for you -~ es 
Mount Lebanon; the persecution to which thisex-| school, to know how is managed, I have ies 
posed her; her escape to Egypt, and service’at Es| myself been employed nearly all time singgumltly 80's 
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Siout, in Upper Egypt, for four years as a teacher ; 
her very remarkable deliverance from massacre 
in Alexandria, in the sammer of 1882, when the 
Mussulman population tried to put all the “ Naza- 
renes” to death; her going to Malta and Mar- 
seilles, and thence finally toAmerica. Our read- 
ers are probably acquainted with her finding in 
Philadelphia, those who conducted the “ Sunday 
School,” whose children had provided for her 
tuition in the Mission School in Syria. She also 
gave a vivid description of the miserable slavery 
and isolation to which women in heathen lands are 
subjected ; and ended with an affecting appeal for 
pity and help on the part of those who, in our 
land, have so many privileges. You cannot do 
too much, she said, toward giving them the knowl- 


Friends had the charge of this Agency, Qp} 
way I can see to ever learn Indian white may’ 
ways is to take children away from home amongy 
whites, and when they come home they will ng 
be likely to take the blanket back again, Op 
thing those Agency schools not make ap 
headway you can’t keep Indian child only jug 
long enough to learn how to talk a little English} 
then by that time parents will not allow childt 
go back to school. The people back East think 
employes don’t take any interest to try learn InJ 
dians anything. I know myself employes generally 
do the best they can, but as Indians generally 
claim that if they take up white man’s ways the 
world will come to end, its very hard matt 
to make them believe it is not so. So the only 















































































edge of Jesus, of salvation by His blood. It is | way to get that out of them is to take children to er 
the Gospel that has brought about all this wide| the States amongst whites. My friend, I am agg® 
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difference between them and us. Only those-who | 
have been through heathenism can really know | borers sent here. I wish you success in teaching 
how great that difference is; how deep is their | our children what they will have to do; the tim 
degradation and superstition. is coming when they will have to depend upon 
The Treasurer of the Women’s Foreign Mis- | themselves 

sionary Association is Rebeca N. Taylor, 3304 
Baring street, Philada., Assistant Treasurer, Lucy 
B. Longstreth, 141 North Fifteenth street. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Indian myself, and have been amongst the la 
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GRAND RIVER MONTHLY MEETING, INDIAN TER 
RITORY, 
A series of meetings was held a>out Twelfth 
month 7th, 1883, and ten persons requested to 
become members after it. 
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jous to 

John Mardock has been visiting the meetings iis goo 

SS ——-= | and families, to the comfort and reviving of theMucht, a 
WHITE'S MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTE, WABASH, | members. om vari 
INDIANA. A series of meetings was to begin at the new Bison gi 





Oliver H. Bales writes, Twelfth mo. 28th, 1883: | Seneca meeting-house on First-day, the 6h of 
“Tt now seems reasonably certain that we can! First month. “The. 
have the new house ready for use by Third month | owth ¢ 
15th; and we even hope it may be ready by the | J. J. B. writes to us, saying, in regard to anfiMuns, | 
Ist.” ‘editorial foot-note to his article in our No, for M@aphrin: 

Benjamin S. Coppock writes, First mo. 2nd, | Twelfth mo. 8th last, p. 278, that he used the term Hie only 
1884 : “ It began snowing yesterday, still continues, | propensity advisedly ; considering it applicable n co 
and has been blowing a great gale nearly all day,|to “that which may be drawn, as well as tha iy, and 
but we have borne the cold weather this winter | leaning or bending towards” anything We do Bayes a 
well, both day and night. Indeed we have had! not accept this as acorrect use of the word, Even @iinction 
good health the past month, no one confined to } Jesus was tempted of the devil; yet without any fhe nec 
bed by sickness for a single day for the past three | propensity to sin. Adam was, from his creation, Hinited 
months. | Ziabde to fall; but until he es/ered info the tempta- Hain o 

“We had a pleasant time on Christmas and ' tion of the evil one, he was without a predisposi- Hibust be 
New Year's days. A tree with presents was ar-} ¢on or propensity to do wrong ; that is, a wish ot Hiively ii 
ranged for the former, with roast turkeys and ! preference for evil rather than good, All such hat th 
suitable accompaniments for dinner. On New} preference for evil may be taken out of a mans 
Year’s day we had a special dinner for the chil-| heart, by the sanctifying power of Divine grace; 
dren and a “sociable” in the evening. On both | so that he is brought back to “the state in which 


days religious meetings were held. ; Adam was before he fell.” But, like Adam, if 


hnlumns 
































“ First mo, 3d, 5 P. M.—There was very high} not watchful unto prayer, he may again fail. Kt Birowth 
wind all last night and to-day, with thermometer | js most impostant for all to understand that there url is 
from 3° to 10°, but all have borne it good-natur- | js mo condition attainable in life in which constant Hire th 
edly, and no one has suffered. Boys are helpful | watchfulness and prayer are not needful for every Pez 
and trusty about milking and feeding all kinds of | one —Ea. Friends’ Review. inter 
stock. I think the Lhstitute is getting On Well if | cement SS we 
all respects at present. The children are Veing | RURAL. ae 
impressed by the life here, instructed. controlled, | celle . Bink 
and their character developed. We feel the DEAD Woop on TREES.—The editor of this “a 
Lord's presence and blessing to be our daily joy.” , magazine stated in these columns some years ago P 





, \that a dead branch on a tree makes almost # 

The following letter is to the point: | great a strain on the main plant for moisture % 
Sac anp Fox Acencv, I. T., Nov 4, 1883. | does a living one, and many of the practical * 

My Friend, Benjamin Coppock, Wabash, Jn-' rections in this magazine have been based on ~ 

diana —\ received your letter a few days ago. I, fact. Some good people, not satisfied with - 
am glad to know further how is conducted authority, called Prof. Bessey's attention tot 
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,ement, who thus replies in the New York) corn with other food brings better results. At the 
inbune : same time fowls cannot, and will not, lay without 
«| have been asked whether the statement |the corn. As stated before, corn is the staple 
ly going the rounds of the American papers] grain, and when kept within their reach, they will 
t‘adead branch on a tree makes almost as| consume a less quantity than when it is thrown 
ata strain on the main plant for moisture as| daily to them with no other feed. There is a dif- 
sa living one,’ is accurate or not. The state-| ference between feeding fowls for laying and for 
atis coupled with another referring to its prac-| fattening. Yet a certain amount of fat is a neces- 
I application in tree culture, the conclusion | sity, and they will regulate this matter themselves 
ing that every dead branch ‘ should be at once | if allowed the privilege. 
waway.' Briefly it might be answered that the} Nature in this case is the better teacher. My 
:statement is true in the main, and that, with-| meaning is to feed sufficient other diets, so that 
any doubt at all, the conclusion is a wise one, | the fowl will not partake too freely of corn. I 
bd ought to be followed in practice. To explain | feed corn once a day, and that at night, in cold 
is matter will take considerably more space, | weather, when they will consume more than in 
pd in order to understand it we must go to vege-| warm weather. If fed other grains, which also 
ble physiology and inquire into the nature of! are necessary for egg-production, or buckwheat, 
evaporation of water from plants. It was|the consumption of corn is much less; still they 
mg supposed to be a physiological process, and | require some corn. 
considered to be entirely different from ordi-| The object in feeding laying hens is to produce 
physical evaporation. As long as this view] strength, without making at the same time an ex- 
asheld the process was called transpiration, to| cess of fat. There is also a difference in breeds, 
jsinguish it from the physical process. The| A rule which would apply to one class of fowls 
athing pores, the stomata, which occur in the| would not do for another. To non-sitters (which 
dermis of all leaves in great numbers, were | are the continuous layers) there is little danger of 
posed to be organs of transpiration, which was | an over-feeding of corn, if other food is given in 
sidered to be one of the most important func-| sufficient quantity and with regularity. Fowls 
pas of the leaf."—Gardeners' Monthly. should never be neglected, when confined ; neither 


Tae CURL IN THE PEACH LEAF.—Most of the should they be stinted in quantity of drink. To 
de the rene Monthy now tat ee aa wee owed, ale te ops 
pl in the peach leaf is caused by a fungus, what | rule all pa to ie smaller weasad The 
—— oe, a Operates Gne Sew Wey 1 5 scant ration of corn once a day” is intended to 
ous os peach tree is its operation. But it | apply to egg-production, In “winter-feeding of 
ne ee aa eee wae ‘ fowls,” the keeping of corn within their reach is 
pught, and especially when the lessons come d a an Gaal 

mvaried teaching ; so we give here the latest | *¢V°Cate¢.—Commiry Gentleman, 

son given by Professor Penhallow through the sae A Soe rae 

hlumns of the Country Gentleman : SCHOOL. 

“The curl in the peach leaf is caused by the 


owth of a fungus known as Exoascus defor- : j 
im Freckel (Ascomyces deformans, Berk, THE November circular of the Johns Hopkins 


‘ ed -' | University has appeared. The number of students 
aphrina deformans, Tul.) During its growth it} ; : : 
, - | iS 233, an increase of tw -n ver last year. 
only causes the leaves to curl, but to lose their 33 Rae GF twenty-tEne OVE y 
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i It is worthy of note that forthe last five years 
- — o - ‘a th wig den vonage eg el the ‘aaiaiian has been almost entirely caen the 
Ve do Mlaves are incapable of erforming their normal | graduate students, They number at present 148, 
Even @inctions in th ae 8 more than half the entire body of students—a 
Be cions in the assimilative processes of the plant.| fact which has, as a matter of course, a strong 
" any Mie necessary result of this is, that there is a very | effect upon ha toni at University life. Among 
i oo peng of wood while such leaves re-' the States represented, Massachusetts "shows its 
is posi on the tree. For this period, therefore, it| youal avidity for learning ; not content with its 
he ust be admitied that the curl does exert a posi- | own colleges, it sends, after Maryland, the third 
va tly injurious influence. It is found, however, largest number of students to Baltimore. No 
man’s heey mae a has during = month of! other college, probably, gives a student so large 
race; » anc a new set of leaves free from curl ap-| , portion of an instructor; the catalogue shows 
hick as, Upon these, then, the entire growth of the | that there are only five and a half men to each 
iam, it Mieco depends, and because, unless otherwise | member of the academic staff. The principal 
dl. ‘It a tree then very frequently makes a fine | accession to the corps of instructors this year is 
t there Milurl is ruit-growers generally believe that the | py paul Haupt, formerly professor of Assyriolo- 
aia tr “oa no importance, and that it does not in- gy in the University of Géttingen. He has organ- 
* mare the tr all,” : . Sie ; ‘ 
+ every ae ized classes in Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, Ethio- 
Feepinc Corn To Fowts.—In feeding for! pic, and Sumero-Accadian. Among the losses, 
memes Meer laying, the first rule is that fowls will not | actual and possible, are Dr. Sedgwick, associate 
¥when fed on corn alone, ‘The next thing is | in biology, who has gone to the Massachusetts In- 
Dk g | sy £ . 
now what, when, and how to feed them. [| stitute of Technology, and Dr. Hastings, who has 
of this Mek W.C. P., who asks, on page 985. which is! just received the appointment tO the chair of 
urs ago ME“ Proper method, has not read my articles intel-| physics in the Sheffield Scientific School, The 
om | y intel- | physics in effie ) 
nost as Mely as rules laid down on paper, which is | circular gives official information of the resigna- 
ture as wr when one is acting without experience.|tion of Professor Sylvester, who has held the 
cal di “feeding of whole corn, and nothing else,” | chair of mathematics from the opening of the 
on this make weak fowls in the spring. The fowls University, and who has been a chief element of 
ith the FPP Just short of producing eggs, while feeding’ its fame. His lectures during the present half 





to the 
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year are on Multiple Algebra, a subject which is} _ THE “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” in moving tog 
almost entirely his own creation, and in regard | lin, changes its character, if at all, only by 
to which he says: “ To me it seems that this vast | coming broader and more Catholic, more re 
new science of multiple quantity soars as high | sentative of all schools of Congreyational th 
above ordinary or quaternion algebra as the|ogy. Its editors-in-chief are Protessors Wy 
‘Mécanique Céleste’ above the ‘Dynamics of| Judson Smith, and Ballantine, of Oberlin: 
a Particle’ or a pair of particles.” The students | associate! with them are Professors Park, of 
of the University and a’small portion of the gen- | dover ; Barbour, of New Haven; Bissell, of 

eral public have had this year the rare privilege | ford ; Denio, of Bangor; the Rev. C. F, Thy 
of listening to a short course of informal but most | of Harvard, and Dr. Simon and Professor D 
eloquent and impressive lectures on history and | of England. The forthcoming number, the § 
poliuics by Professor von Holst; and more recent- | under the new management, will have article 
ly have enjoyed the no less enviable opportunity | four or five representatives of as many theolog 


of hearing Professor Brice on Roman Legal His- | seminaries.—Christian Union. 
tory.— Zhe Nation, 


BALTIMORE has educational authorities who From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletia, 
evidently believe that the way to do a thing is to| IN MEMORIAM. 
do it. They have arranged to open a manual — 
training school on the first of next year, ona T. S. K. 
capital of only seven thousand dollars. The ; : oe 
school is to afiord parallel lines of instruction— | O rare and radiant life, whose mission here, 
mental and manual, It will be connected with the Like some strong Angel's, winged with 
grammar schools as tributary institutions, and _ divine, 
will be in fact a kind of high school with indus. | Waited on human woe, to heal and cheer, 
trial training for its object. The amount appro- | What high, unselfish, tireless zeal was thine 
priated for a beginning is exceedingly small, but | To fan, with tender care, the flickering spark 
it may serve to show the value of the system, and| Of waning reason and the shattered will, 
thus pave the way for further and larger grants.— | To find the missing clew, where all was dark, 
Philada, Daily Paper. | And guide to hope and light with patient sk 

AT THE OPENING of Prof: Huxley's Class in | eo cae da Brel GE 
mology: lst year a youre Indy app fr | swaying tempered minds wih sve 

: oe ie zentle as woman, firm as adamant; 

male students, but their objection was overruled. 


t il 
At the end of the year, she carried off the first | Mor lose shall snemory hoop She Seen 


: . Of look and tone and bearing, staid and ca 

prize for proficiency, over two hundred and fifty | +). sweet serenity of form and face, 

male competitors. Home's dearest solace, friendship’s kind 
AN English correspondent writes that the hos- balm. 

tility to the idea of giving women a university | By this new grave no broken shaft we rear, 

education “has so completely vanished, that its} Thy finished work has followed thee abov 

existence is scarcely remembered. People take One step from duty, ’midst the shadows here, 

the colleges for women, the admission of women| To the full sunshine of eternal Love! 

to examinations, as a matter of course. Even the W. AE 

comic papers have ceased to make jokes on the Te cae 

subject. A little of that sentimental interest which For Friends’ Review. 

induced the Cambridge undergraduates, who CHRIST’S YOKE. 

walked out to see Girton College being built, to 

ask the bricklayers to let them place a brick in Matth-w xi. 29. 

the rising wall, still lingers, and makes people , 

more earnest in working and subscribing for | Thought from a sermon—* When we are yo 

women’s colleges than they would be for men’s; | Unto Christ, we begin to learn of Him. 

but otherwise the sexes stand pretty much on a} 

level in this matter. People of all ranks, all po- 

litical or religious opinions, send their daughters. | 

Just at present the principal of one of the two 

halls of which Newnham consists is a daughter of 

the prime minister, while ner predecessor was a | Thus, always thus, my gracious Lord and Mas 

miece of the Marquis of Salisbury, The principal| Let me be taught and learn w th joy of Th 

of Girton is a niece of the late Lord Lawrence, ! Ave “ keeping step,” nor slower move nor fas 

the famous Governor-General of India. Thy will forever the one law for me. 


Yoked unto Christ in fellowship unending, 
Resting or moving e’en as He doth move, | 

Brought nigh to Him, while to His service bend 
Preserved in unison with Him I love. 


THE fact that Dr. Haupt, of Gottingen, who has | My own dear Lord! Could any lot be better! 
been called to Johns Hopkins University, is only} Could any living yield more peace and rest 
thirty years of age, has suggested a recital of the| Thy yoke a precious treasure, not a fetter, 
youthful attainments of certain other distinguish-| Because it holds me near unto Thy breast. 
ed German scholars. Among others might be ; ~~ 
mentioned Carl Witte, the great Dante scholar, | Surpassing bliss! My heart is filled with long 
who was a Ph.D. at fifteen anda frivat-docent\ Saviour, bind on Thy yoke, nor loose It "id 
at nineteen, Also Prof. E, Sievers, the great Ger-| Lead me with Thee through all life's 
manist, who has just gone to Tiibingen, was Pro- thronging, 
fessor Ordinarius at twenty-one, and acting rector| Grant I may serve Thee on the “ other l 
of the University of Jena at twenty-nine, S.']. 
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A WORLD’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


With sacred joy and solemn exultation! 

We lift our hands, that thousands more to-day 
Than ever since this hoary world's creation, 

With single purpose moved, have met to pray. 


From hemisphere to hemisphere is surging 
One mighty impulse—one divine accord, 

That, with a Pentecostal power, is urging 
All Christendom to bow before its Lord. 


Across our Continent the anthem ringing 
Mingles with Britain's splendid psalm of praise. 

We catch the undertone that France is bringing ; 
We hear the hymns that German voices raise. 


From hamlets hidden in Waldensian mountains 
Come back the strains their ancient martyrs 


Above the tinkling lapse of Roman fountains 
Prayer rises in the soft Italian tongue. 


Insnowy Sweden wafts of song, ascending, 
Meet at the fiords Norway’s answering swell; 

(er Holland's flats the worshippers are wending ; 
From Alp to Alp resounds the chapel bell. 


Somewhere among the Russian steppes are kneel- 


Earnest believers who have come to pray ; 
Across Armenia's plains are softly stealing 
Such orisons as bear the soul away. 


Where Hafiz sang among his Persian roses 
Fair bands of Christian choristers are seen ; 
The proud Parsee his Zend-Avesta closes, 
And bends before the lowly Nazarene. 


Sad women, shut in many a dim zenana, 
Weep now for joy to tind the peace they crave; 

The Hindu spurns the dreams of his Nirvana, 
And learns at last that Buddha cannot save. 


The cold Confucian casts aside his Morals; 
Islam mistrusts the creed of his Koran; 

Broken petitions rise from Krooman corrals ; 
And prayer betrays the yearnings of Japan. 


Qn the Dark Continent are faintly straying 
Songs from the hut beneath the mango hid ; 

Along the Nile brave Christians still are praying 
Within the shadow of the pyramid. 


Unnumbered Ocean Isles unite their voices 
In one prolonged, magnificent refrain ; 
Rast with the West, North with the South rejoices ; 
Shore answers shore, and main responds to 


Therefore we lift our hands in exultation, 
Ascribing, with all Christians everywhere, 

Of every kindred, every name and nation, 
Thanksgiving for the blessed Week of Prayer! 


—Andependent. 





THE needle of the compass will not settle 
mtil it points toward the pole star, and so 
the soul can find no lasting. peace until it 


tums with full purpose of faith to Christ.— 
Golden Rule, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 15th inst. 

GREAT BrRITAIN—Two thousand striking steel 
workers refuse to resume work at the reduction of 
wages proposed by the masters, The iron-masters 
of Cleveland, Yorkshire, owing to the depres- 
sion in the pig-iron market, are making ar- 
rangements to extinguish the fires in twenty iron 
furnaces, thinking this will produce an advance 
in prices. The committee of cotton manufac- 
turers at Manchester have passed a resolution 
declaring that it is necessary for the interests of 
the trade to continue the struggle with the striking 
weavers, to insure the reduction of 5 per cent. in 
wares, 

The steamer Celtic, which left New York on 
the rsth ult. for Liverpool, and had,its main shaft 
broken when about two days out, being pre- 
vented by contrary winds from returning, pro- 
ceeded eastward under sail. It was spoken 
several times, and on the 12th the steamer 
Britannic, of the same line, took it in tow, 
and both reached Queenstown on the 14th, and 
thence proceeded to Liverpool. 

IRELAND.—A Nationalist meeting, announced 
for the 13th in Co, Fermanagh, was prohibited by 
the authorities; as were both an Orange and Na- 
tionalist meeting to be held in Co, Cavan, on the 
16th, 

FRANCE,—T@e strike of sailors and stokers at 

Marseilles continues with vigor; 56 steamers 
have been abandoned by their crews, The steam- 
ship companies having again declined the condi- 
tions proposed by the strikers, the latter have in- 
duced some who had previously held aloof, to join 
the movement. 
A meeting of 4000 unemployed persons, in- 
cluding some women, was held in Paris on the 
13th. Some violent speeches were made, advo- 
cating an armed revolution as the only means of 
ending the stagnation in trade ; but the delegates 
from workingmen’s associations spoke more 
moderately, expressing the belief that an appeal 
to the Chambers would mitigate the crisis. A 
proposal that the workingmen go to the Govern- 
ment buildings ew masse the next day, was re- 
jected, and the meeting separated quietly. 

The departure of the Comte de Paris to visit 
the King of Spain, was made the occasion of a 
Royalist demonstration at the railway station in 
Paris, contrary to his expressed wish, Four per- 
sons were arrested on account of it. 

GERMANyY.—It is stated that Prince Bismarck 
has directed an inquiry to be made whether the 
exemption laws which allow the cities of Bremen 
and Hamburg to provision ships with American 
pork should not be extended to Prussian ports, 

Edward Lasker, the able lealer of the Liberal 
party in the German Parliament, who had been 
on a visit to the United States for some months, 
died suddenly in New York on the grh inst. 

AusTRIA-HUNGARY.—-The Upper House of the 
Hungarian Diet has rejected, by a vote of 200 to 
191, the bill legalizing marriages between Jews 
and Christians. 

Norway.—The proceedings against the Minis- 
ters of State, under articles of impeachment by the 
Supreme Tribunal, which began last Eleventh mo., 
were resumed before the Chamber on the loth, 
The counsel for the defense opened the pleadings 
on the second count of the indictment, which 


~‘ 
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charges the Ministers with refusing to sanction a 


ni rasa oe ots “Noe Moses) DORK AT AlMAnAG (Or 1G 


Ecypt.—A new Ministry has been formed 


under Nubar Pasha, The Government is con-|Containing dates of holding the Yearly an 
sidering the means of evacuating the Soudan. It 


1. oft 2 Quarterly Meetings in the United 

is said that orders have been given to evacuate States and Canada. 

Khartoum, and that effort will be concentrated 

on the defense of Suakim and Massowah. An Published by Friends’ Book and Tract Com. 

agreement has been effected with some hitherto | mittee, New York. 

hostile chiefs .between Berber and Khartoum,|_. 5 

which it is hoped will facilitate the evacuation. | Single Copies, FIVE Cents. 
DomesTic.—All the liquor saloons in Wichita, Twelve Copies, FIFTY Cents, 

Kansas, over thirty in number, were closed on : 

the 8th inst. by the proprietors, who gave up the Postage stamps received. 

oo initia os. Address, DAVID 8. TABER, 
ONGRESS,—The President has sent to the Senate 

the draft of bills prepared by the Interior Depart- | 6t-20 714 Water Street, New York, 

ment for the allotment of lands in severalty to 

certain Indian tribes, and to allow Indian home- 

stead entries without payment of fees, A bill has 


passed the Senate appropriating $1,000,000 to ] ; | | | 
continue the improvement of the Mississippi river le] | A (; 0 Har cli) 
begun by the Commission for that object. On 

the 14th, H. B. Anthony of R. I. was elected 
President Aro fem. of the Senate, but declined on 
account of feeble health, and Edmunds of Vt. 
was then re-elected. 


The House adopted a resolution directing in- 


quiry into the prohibition of American pork by per hundred; order promptly of PUBLISHING 


foreign governments A largeenumber of bills | AssociaTION OF FRIENDS, 41 Lakeside Building, 
and resolutions have been introduced and appro- ; Chicago. 4-20 


priately referred, 


for first quarter of 1884 is now ready. Price $3.00 
per hundred, 

The Olive Leaf in its new dress compares 
favorably with any and is especially suited to 
Friends’ schools. Price 25 cents per year, $11.00 
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RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. BY RUTH S, MURRAY, 


ith tec tnlaerinanienianh tenkitin A child’s book, suitable for First-day School 
CHICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN R.R libraries, and for your own households, 
is the aos -— en — ~ and from Calan: and For sale by ALICE LEwiIs, 144 N. Seventh St, 
ounci uffs (Omaha), and that it is preferre : : . 
well posted ssaalers wie passing to or from e Philadelphia, or ROBERT I, MuRRAY, 409 _ 
CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. way, New York. Price $1.00. 4 


‘ also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard, 
(Green Bay), Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn.; 


Cedar Rapids. Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Ill, are ' 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 


aaoee & _— of the — — of —T 
enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its A 
COACHES, which are the finest that human art and in- GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
cuts can — Py er SLEE ‘te aaa ‘ bl T ‘lor 
which are models of comfort and elegance; its P Cc 
DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed by Plain and Fashiona ola : 
any ; and its widely celebrated : 
NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 1199 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. . 
In short it is asserted that IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED | 
ROAD IN THE WORLD. e 
All points of interest North, Northwest and West of 
a aoe meray summer —s —_ noted 
unting and fishing grounds, are accessible by the various " 
branches of this road. \ HAN ELL etree 
It owns and controls over 5000 miles of road and has over Q i Early Harvest Biac 
-¢ passenger conductors continually caring for its millions : wos Atlante pat Daniel eal 
° trons, a Strawberries 
Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route AND Ui The largest and best RUT 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell CTR Sor) SMALL FR a 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives AS | &) <a United Rete, ene 
first-class accomodations, than it does to gu by the poorly EEA. De Tein pina. rated'' catalogne, 
equipped roads. ; 


: so ee what to plant, how to plant, and hoe 

‘or maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort Ns F py to get and Jrow Fruit Trees ss 
papers, or other information not obtainable at your local Se oe Plants, Alled with wseful “idaresh 
icket office, write to the on Srwtt qulture, TO 


- TL 'T'T, Little Silver, New Jerrev. 








